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PLANNING FOR CHANGE 



To All Participating Teachers: 

As a city planner, the introduction of a program in politics 
and planning in the public schools is very gratifying to me. 
Great credit is due the Center for Urban Education for com- 
missioning this work. I sincerely hope that you find plea- 
sure in trying to solve, alongside your young students , some 
of the enormous problems which New York City faces. I look 
forward to having your suggestions for improving this present, 
experimental course. 

It is terribly important today that we work to solve the 
City's problems and succeed in convincing the poor that, 
with their help, the solution will be found. 

That this program has been put together so well and so 
quickly is a credit to my co-workers, Michael Singer, 

Alexandra Grannis, Lynne Aston, Sandra Fuentes, Judy Knapp, 
Kent Sidon, Richard Tomkins and my v?ife, Maureen. with 
your help it will become a truly significant contribution 
to urban education. 



s/ 

C. Richard Hatch 
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INTRODUCTION 



The scale and intensity of the violent outbursts in many 
cities this past summer leaves no doubt that the minority 
poor have largely lost' faith in the ability and willing- 
ness of white America to deal purposefully with the is- 
sues of race and poverty. The very institutions which 
have sustained the poor — schools and welfare agencies—— 
have come under sharp attack alongside the slumlord and 
the exploitative merchant. The urban school, the tradi- 
tional vehicle for socialization and advancement, is now 
accused of fostering "genocide” and has become the focus 
of the ghetto community's anger. If the children of the 
poor are not to be abandoned to lives of squalor and se.lf- 
hatred , and if our cities are to be salvaged, the schools 
must become responsive to new demands for personal and 
community advancement. 

During the past few years the government has created a 
vast array of benefit programs designed to ameliorate 
the existing critical situation in urban areas. With the 
exception of the most sophisticated, city residents now 
look upon these programs with either open skepticism or 
fear. Communities, ignored in the initial planning, have 
learned to build effective organizations to resist outside- 
directed efforts. It is apparent that planning, renewal 
and social service activities cannot be developed or car- 
ried out at the scale necessary to rebuild our cities 
without the effective participation of a knowledgeable 
citizenry. Without the active support of those who most 
desperately need assistance, the level of public renewal 
and welfare efforts will remain unequal to the task — and 
the task is nothing less than the creation of a humane 
environment from the chaos of our cities. 

Planning and programming for future development require 
social and technical skills which are not now taught in 
our schools. Yet such knowledge is increasingly impor- 
tant to adult performance in a largely urban world. The 
practice of these skills is also important to the child 
for it requires the careful gathering and analysis of 
social indicators., the understanding of legal concepts 
(rights and entitlements) and the process of government 
and because it requires the child to evaluate alternate 
future states and determine how they may be achieved. An 
elementary grade level curriculum which deals directly with 
the redevelopment issues central to our urban neighborhoods 
would go a long way toward reestablishing the relevance of 
the school in the community. 
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Experimental Curriculum 

The present program focuses on the neighborhood and em- 
phasizes the importance of increased communication be- 
tween parent and child, between parent, child and the 
school and, perhaps most importantly, between children 
(peer learning) . 

The nature of the process of investigation and planning 
casts the young student in the new role of questioner and 
knowledge bearer. Instead of passively receiving the re- 
vealed truth and storing it for recitation in examiniations 
a social studies program in local area planning rewards 
the student who discovers social truth and communicates it 
to his parents and peers with the intent of influencing 
their behavior. 

It is a commonplace that one never learns a subject as well 
as when one teaches it to others. The nature of the pro- 
gram requires that each student teach others the meaning 
of the results of his personal investigations. That coup- 
led with the immediate personal benefits to be derived from 
an understanding of the workings of the community should 
produce a substantial motivation to learn and use the met- 
hods of the social science which underlies the course work. 

The students must learn to gather and structure information 
of the history, condition and function of their neighbor- 
hoods. If they are not yet able to read and write adequate 
ly, verbal and graphic means of recording and transmitting 
information will be used, including tape recorders, films 
and photographic displays.* They will learn to analyze 
data and to determine its effective "meaning": its impact 

on social processes and events. They will learn to use 
information to construct simple models of systems and to 
predict future states. They will learn the rudiments of 
the skills required to direct the course of events and to 
participate effectively in the political process which is 
at the core of urban planning. 

If planning is problem solving, it is also politics. As 
the children learn the former — as they make plans to im- 
prove their lives — they must be helped to handle the lat- 
ter. Children have few means for political influence, but 
they can get things done in- the real world in two ways: 
by energizing parents and other adults, and by reminding 
forgetful politicans and bureaucrats that their neighbor- 
hoods are lacking services. Both modes require that the 
children bring the information absorbed in this course to 



* each classroom will receive a camera and film 
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others who can act upon it. This can be done through 
student written neighborhood "newspapers," presenta- 
tions to adult groups and letters to newspapers and 
officials. In this way, the children will learn to 
see themselves as important, as resil people in control 
of their lives and with hope for the future. 

The notion of community growth and the institutional proces- 
ses which direct it is so broad as to be comprehensible really 
only as a core curriculum with ramifications for reading, 
literature, mathematics, art and science, as well as social 
studies. The stress in the work for the present semester 
will be on the preparation of the student to understand and 
plan for his neighborhood (his own future) through the ana- 
lytic and predictive techniques of the social sciences, such 
as elementary statistics, interviewing techniques, role the- 
ory and behavioral concepts, and the legal and political con- 
cepts of rights, entitlements, citizenship and influence. 

The limited time available in the spring semester has 
not allowed us to do more than make broad suggestions for 
related course work in art and literature. 

Starting Up 

The outline which follows this introduction describes in 
detail the flow of the course: it starts with the rea- 

sons for migration into the city, moves on to the descrip- 
tion and expression of the neighborhood and then examines 
practical and Utopian alternatives. The fifth grade se- 
quence continues on to consider the history of the area 
and its people, the ways it is being changed, the politi- 
cal interests at work and the planning objectives for the 
neighborhood . 

The teacher's familiarity with and ability to tap the re- 
sources of the neighborhood are very important. Teachers 
must help the students build up a file of local organi- 
zations, neighborhood leaders and unhesitatingly call them 
into the classroom when their area of concern is under 
discussion. In a way, a mark of success will be the num- 
ber of community people who visit the classroom to assist 
in the study of the neighborhood — most will be anxious to 
come, for the education of children is of basic importance. 

Local and city newspapers are also essential sources of in- 
formation"! They must be read in the future with a keen 
eye for changes which affect the "planning area." Clip- 
pings of newspaper stories and political cartoons will be- 
come the. textbook of the course. Changes in officials. 
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increases or cutbacks in program budgets, new federal pro- 
grams, statements by civil rights leaders, and many other 
things affect the neighborhood. The reading of news clip- 
pings and cartoons and the discussion of their significance 
for the neighborhood should open each school day. 

These news stories along with photographs and materials 
gathered on field trips should form part of changing, con- 
tinuous wall display. The classroom should become a situ - 
ation room- -a "war Room" in Pentagon parlance. Our war 
is on slums, poverty and urban ugliness and immediate 
visual information is at least as important to us as to 
those who plan destruction. 

The large scale neighborhood map which you receive should 
be placed in the front of the room. One side wall should 
be divided into sections: 

— section one is for events: clippings, notices 

of meetings children bring in, assignments, etc. 

--section two is for drawings , photographs and 
written descriptions of neighborhood people 
and problems. 

— section three is divided again into subsec- 
tions (major community functions) 

housing 

parks and playgrounds 

services (health, youth programs, community 
action projects, etc.) 

Around each subsection title should be placed 
the names of the responsible city agencies and 
concerned local groups and visual information 
on how things used to be (history) , how things 
are (survey) , and how things could be (Utopia) . 
Color codes and lengths of colored yarn can be 
used to connect ideas. 

Let your imagination extend this--there are many ways to 
simplify complex ideas through visual displays. 

Course Materials 



This manual is in three sections : 

— Curriculum materials for fourth and fifth 
grades (10 sequenced lessons) 

--Resource Sections: descriptive reference 

material on New York City, its history, govern- 
ment, functions, neighborhood organizations, 
etc. (see index). Please read Sections 1,2, 3, 



immediately . 

— Special Project Materials: scripts for major 

slide presentations, games, information on 
tapes, student readings, etc. 

There is also a set of student reading materials (which 
the children can bind into a book as they are given out) , 
and a number of tape recordings and slide sets (one per 
school) : 

Songs of New Yorkers (tape) 

New Yorkers at Work (tape) 

Songs and Poems about the City (tape) 

Housing and Housing Problems (slides) 

New York City Neighborhood History (slides) 
Community Planning (slides) 

Communitas (slides) 

Utopian Architecture and Planning (slides) 

We have enjoyed producing these materials. We hope you 
and you students enjoy using them. 
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COURSE OUTLINE 

PART Is Fourth & Fifth Grades 

I. WHERE DID YOU (AND YOUR PARENTS) COME FROM? WHY? 

Many people come to cities, in particular to New York 
City, to improve themselves - to get better jobs, a 
better education, to earn more money and to create 
opportunity for their children. Most students know this 
because they, their parents or their grandparents have 
come to New York for these reasons. The first unit is 
based on the children and their family's experience in 
coming to the City. 

A. Survey of where students (or their parents) come 
from. Students locate these places on the map. 

The tabulation of their place of origin is made 
into graphs. We discuss why we come to cities. 

B. Questionnaires made by students to ask their pa- 
rents details about their move to the City. (Why 
did they come? What do they like about New York 
City? What do they miss about their old country? 
etc.) Students make up the questions, tabulate 
the answers to the questionnaires and make graphs. 

C. Students invite parents to talk to the class about 
their life in the old country and compare it to 
life in New York City. 

D. Students read Planning for Change case study. 

E. Students exchange questionnaires and graphs (and 
any other materials) with other classes. 

II. MANY .DIFFERENT PEOPLE COME TO NEW YORK CITY, WHY? 

A. Tapes of folksongs which describe the conditions 
which drive people to the city; the good and bad 
things they find about cities when they get there. 
Twenty-one songs organized into nine units. 

B. Readings about the conditions which cause people 
to move to cities and readings about life in New 
York City. 
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C. Bibliography of children's books about New York 
City, about the life of newcomers in New York 
City, and the life of people in other countries. 

III. WHAT IS YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 

Students explore their neighborhood in many different ways. 

A. Students draw their own maps of their neighbor- 
hood and begin to talk about what's in a neigh- 
borhood - wliat's good and what's bad about a 
neighborhood. 

B. Activities with large class map of neighborhood 
and small neighborhood maps for each child. 

1. Students find their own apartment on large 
map, learn categories of buildings for mark- 
ing land use (stores, public buildings, in- 
dustry, parks, factories) , and learn the 
symbol and color legend for marking maps 
according to land use. 

2. Field trips around neighborhood to find out 
what is in the immediate neighborhood of the 
school and to mark their maps according to 
land use. At the same time they look for 
scenes and people they will want to photo- 
graph. Students continue to fill in their 
maps according to land use on after school 
investigations. 

3. Students photograph their own neighborhood - 
people at work, at play, beautiful and ugly 
buildings. 

4. Students draw pictures of people living and 
working in their neighborhood and write a 
story to accompany each picture. 

5. School display of drawings and photographs/ 

C. Slide show of Housing Design and Housing Problems 
in New York City. Students use information in 
slide show and in Student Booklet to report on 
their own houses. 

D. Students make a model of an interesting block in 

9 
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their neighborhood; while building block model 
students investigate the number and types of 
buildings, the conditions of the buildings, the 
use of the playground and the park. 

E. Students visit City housing service offices loca- 
ted in their areas', and find out how they can 
help with housing problems. 

m 

F. Students make a permanent list of all the func- 
tions and activities in their neighborhood and 
rank them in order of importanct to various 
groups of residents. 

IV. WHAT IS A CITY? 

Students see how artists and poets have viewed New York 

City and express their own reactions to life in New York 

City „ 

A. Tapes of poems and music which describe the ex- 
perience of life in New York City. Students 
write their own poems and stories about their 
life in the City. Bibliography of recorded 
writings included. 

B. Slide set of paintings and drawings of New York 
City. 

C. Students make collage of scenes in New York City. 

D. First issue of student newspaper. 

V. WHAT MAKES UP A CITY NEIGHBORHOOD? HOW DID IT GET TO 

BE THE WAY IT IS? 

A. Population-Transportation Game shows relation be- 
tween distribution of population and the means of 
transportation. 

B. Historical Slide Show of New York City neighbor- 
hoods as they once were and as they are now. Use 
students' photographs to complete slide show or 
take more photographs of old and new buildings in 
the neighborhood. 
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C. Employment in the City - tapes of work sounds in 
the City and categorizing games which reveal some 
of the important characteristics of jobs. 

D. Field trip to the districts in New York City which 
are the center of busihess and industry - Wall 
Street, the garment district, theater district, 
shipping yards, to residential neighborhoods such 
as the West Village, Sutton Place. 

E. Students look at historic buildings in their neigh- 
borhood and invite long-time residents to speak to 
the class. 

F. Second issue of student newspaper. 

VI. UTOPIAN AND FUTURE PLANS V' 

Utopians plans have affected particular buildings and 
parts of cities sometimes in suprising ways. In this 
section, students will learn about these utopian plans 
and apply their own utopian ideas to the building of a 
block model and their version of the good society. 

A. Utopian Slide Set presents utopian plans for 
buildings and cities and shows the effects of 
these plans on buildings in New York City and 
elsewhere . 

B. Students assemble or take new photographs of 
the best parts of their neighborhood, take pic- 
tures from magazines of. utopian things they would 
like in their neighborhood. These are the elements 
from which the utopian block model will be made. 



C. Communitas Slide Show presents three paradigms of 
society and raises the basic question of "What is 
the good life?" 



D. Students redesign model of block according to their 
ideas of what a good block should be. 

E. Students write essays on the good life and make 
drawings of ideal neighborhoods and cities. 

F. Assembly presentation 
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PART II: Fifth Grade 

VII. THE HISTORY OF OUR NEIGHBORHOOD AND ITS PEOPLE 

A. Slide presentation of New York City neighbor- 
hood development (see above) . Development of 
historical research outline. Discussion of 
sources . 

B. Preparation of biographies of local people for 
class newspaper. 

C. Contest to discover oldest buildings, residents, 
and stores in neighborhood. 

D. Field trip to obtain historical data and photos. 
Development of historical essays and displays on 
student topics. 

E. Student, produced photos and slide show on neigh- 
borhood and ethnic/race history. Projections of 
patterns of historical change into future. 

VIII. WHO HAS PLANS TO CHANGE THE NEIGHBORHOOD? 

A. Inventory of all proposals, both public and pri- 
vate, for area. 

B. Contracting community organization leaders for 
discussion of the issues underlying each propos- 
als. Interviewing and inviting speakers to 
classroom. 

C. Development of recording system for polling com- 
munity leaders on various proposals and for storing 
ideas about the nature of the realized projects. 

D. Programming and design of proposed changes in 
neighborhood. 

IX. AN EXAMPLE OF COMMUNITY PLANNING 

A. Slide presentation and case history of one New 
York community's successful planning process, 
illustrating professional planning maps and de- 
sign concepts. Tests students' ability to read 
land use maps. 
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B. Reinforcing activity: students prepare sketch 

maps and renderings for a few blocks, with a 
list of building types included. 

X. POLITICS AND NEIGHBORHOOD PLANNING 

A. Completion of detailed wall display on agency 
programs and responsibilities. Preparation of 
student handbooks on public functions. 

B. Role play: development of a neighborhood ty- 

pology of interest groups; assignment of roles 
to students and discussion of interest group 
behavior. 

C. Development of final plans, models and presen- 
tations in simulated "plural" society. Election 
of student mayor by proportional representation 
growing out of typology developed above. Solu- 
tions to area problems sought in political arena. 
Preparation of slide presentation for public. 
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Essential Readings and References for Teachers 



General 

1. The New York City Handbook , by Tauber & Kaplan, New 

York, 1968. paperback ($3.95). An interesting, 
concise and essential guide to the City: agen- 

cies, sights, museums, services, etc. 

2. Communitas, Means of Livelihood and Ways of Life , by 

Paul and Pe’rcival Goodman, New York, 1960. Vintage 
Paperback ($1.45). The wittiest and wisest of 
all books on city planning. Contains good mate- 
rial on New York City and various Utopian plans. 

3. Beyond the Melting Pot : The Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 

Jews, Italians and Irish of New York City, by 
Glazer & Moynihan, Cambridge, 196 3. MIT Paperback 
($1.95). Politics, race and poverty in New York. 



Books on Planning and Utopia 

1. The City in History , by Lewis Mumford, New York, 1961. 

Harcourt, Brace and World. A contemporary clas- 
sic on city life from which some of the student 
readings are taken. 

2. The Living City , by Frank Lloyd Wright, Mentor Paper- 

back, 1963. The famous American architect attacks 
cities like New York and details his own plan 
for Broadacre City. 

3. When the Cathedrals Were White , by Le Corbusier, New 

York, 1947 (also available in paperback) . The 
French architect/planner praises the excitement 
of New York and offers some utopian suggestions. 

4. Garden Cities of Tomorrow , by Ebenezer Howard, Cambridge 

1965. MIT Paperback ($1.95) . This book, writ- 
ten in 1398, started the city planning movement. 

It is still valid and readable today. 
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SCHOOL PAIRING 



The nine schools which are involved in the Planning for 
Change course are in three boroughs. By pairing schools — 
so that each school can exchange with two other schools in 
different boroughs — students will have the ppportunity 
to learn about and contrast other neighborhoods with their 
neighborhood . 



We have placed the nine schools into groups of three with 
the following result: 



GROUP I GROUP II 

P.S. 92 p.s. 98 

134th- St. & 7th Ave 512 West 212 St. 

Manhattan Manhattan 



P.S. 27 

519 St. Ann’s Ave 
The Bronx 

P.S. 145 
100 Noll St. 
Brooklyn 



P.S. 37 

425 East 145th St. 
The Bronx 

P.S. 243 
1580 Dean St. 
Brooklyn 



GROUP III 

P.S. 152 
93 Nagle Ave. 
Manhattan 

P.S. 49 

338 East 139th St. 
The Bronx 

P.S. 274 

800 Bushwick Ave. 
Brooklyn 



During the training sessions teachers from these groups 
of schools can form themselves into groups of 3 each so 
that each class has two other classes to exchange with. 



LESSON I 

PART I: 4th & 5th Grades 



Planning for Change 
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WHERE DID YOU (AND YOUR PARENTS) COME FROM? WHY? 



Purpose of Lesson 

Although this course will include the traditional methods 
of learning — reading and discussion — we are primarily in- 
terested in the learning which comes from students' ex- 
ploring the environment, asking questions about it, ob- 
serving it closely, interviewing people and coming to 
their own conclusions on the basis of the information they 
gather. We are, in short, interested in students becoming 
the creators of knowledge. 



In addition to the immediate benefits of this approach we 
believe that the skills students will develop in exploring 
and observing the neighborhood, in interviewing, in ques- 
tioning the functions of the city government are the skills 
which citizens employ in effecting change in their cities. 
This course should contribute to students becoming informed 
and participating citizens. 



This section of 
related factors 
will relate the 
parents' reason 
lying causes of 
neighborhoods . 
to the study of 



the course is focused on the many inter- 
which cause people to move to cities. We 
students' personal experience — his or his 
for moving to New York City — to the under- 
people moving to cities and to particular 
This first lesson will introduce students 
urban life. 
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A. SURVEY AND GRAPH OF WHERE STUDENTS (OR THEIR PARENTS) 
COME FROM 



Materials 



Teacher's own map of the Western Hemisphere 
Paper for graphs 

Suggested Plan of Activity 

This lesson should begin with some discussion about why 
people move to cities--in particular New York City. 

Students from their own, or their parents' experience, 
can answer this question readily. The most typical an- 
swers to the question of why people come to New York 
City are: to make a better living, to get a better job, 

to earn more money, to get a better education, to go to 
a better school, to be with the family, to get away from 
a bad government. Since students are quick to give these 
reasons the teacher should be prepared to develop their 
answers with questions such as the following: 

— What kinds of jobs can you get in New York City that 

you can't get in ? 

— How much do jobs pay in New York City? 

— How much do jobs pay in ? 

— How is life better here? What can you do in New York 

City that you couldn't do in ? What do you 

have here that you didn * t have in ? 

— Why are there more jobs in the city? 

— What kind of house did you live in in ? 

— Describe the school in ? How is it different 

from schools here? 

There are several ways to handle the survey of where the 
students (or their parents) caimfrom. It is easiest to 
use only the students in the survey. However, if most of 
the students were in fact born in New York City it would 
not be as useful as knowing where the parents came from. 

The teacher can suggest to the class that they find out 
how many pupils have come to New York City, or if the 
students themselves have not come recently, how many of 
their parents have come to New York City. The class can 
take a survey which they can exchange with other classes 
in the school. The students can point out on the map 
where they came from, and as they do that the teacher can 
list the country on the board. (If many of the students 
have themselves come to New York City the survey should be 
of the students, if most of the students were born here 
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the survey should be of the parents.) 

The result of the class poll might look something like 
this : 

Puerto Rico - 
Dominican Republic 
New York City - 
Georgia - 
Alabama - 
Etc. 

This chart of names should be translated into numbers such 
as the following 

7 

10 

3 

4 
3 
3 

It is important that students learn to organize and present 
information in new ways since they will be both collecting 
information and exchanging it with other classes many times 
during the course. One way to present the survey in an 
easily comprehensible form is as a graph. 

Show students how to make a graph; even if they have never 
seen one before they can complete one if you begin it. The 
graph of the survey could either be a circle or a bar graph 
The circle graph can be an estimate — 1/2 or 1/4 or 1/7, not 
calculated percentages. 

The survey above in a bar graph and in a circle graph would 
look as follows: 




Puerto Rico - 
New York City - 
Dominican Republic - 
Georgia - 
Alabama - 
Cuba - 



Jose, Maria, Elma 

Peter, Alfonso, Nella 

Richard, Jose, Peter, Alice, etc 

John, Louise 

Emmett, James 
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N. 




The students can compare the ethnic composition of their 
class with the ethnic composition of New York City. The 
graph on the following page should be copied and given 
to each child. 
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WHO ARE THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN NEW YORK CITY? 

WHERE DID THEY COME FROM? 

The circle below shows the largest groups of people who 
live in New York City. Besides the ones listed below there 
are Greeks, British, Rumanians, Portuguese, Poles, Danes, 
Norwegians, Mexicans, Hungarians, Yugoslavians, Chinese, 
Japanese and many others. 

ETHNIC GROUPS IN NEW YORK CITY - 1960 CENSUS 




Draw a graph like the one above showing where the people 
in your class come from. 



B. INTERVIEW OF PARENTS WITH CLASS QUESTIONNAIRE - 
GRAPHS OF ANSWERS 



Materials 



Cover for questionnaire booklet made by student or teacher 
Suggested Plan of Activity 



in this activity students will learn more about their par- 
ents' reasons for coming to New York City and their par- 
ents' reactions to New York City, but the important part 
of this section is the students developing appropriate 
questions to interview their parents. 

The teacher can suggest that while we have learned some 
reasons why people come to New York City there are still 
lots of things we don't know about their parents' reasons 
for moving here. How can we find out more about their 
parents' reasons for moving here? Students will probably 
suggest asking them, and the teacher can present to them 
at this time the idea of a questionnaire — a class question- 
naire that each student can use to interview his parents. 

The teacher can help the students to develop the questions 
that they will ask their partjnts. It is likely that the 
questions the students suggest will be ones the teacher 
has asked them during previous lessons. These are some 
possibilities : 

— Why did you come to New York City? 

— Why did you come to this particular neighborhood? 

— What do you like best about New York City? 

— What do you like least about New York City? 

— What did you do for a living in the old country? 

— What do you do for a living here? 

— Do you miss the old country? Why? 

The teacher can point out that we can exchange the information 
that we get from our questionnaire with other classes in the 
school (and other schools) , .and that in this way we will have 
a fairly good idea of why many people in the neighborhood move 
to New York City. 

When the students have interviewed their parents, the class 
can tabulate the answers and put the answers into the form of 
a graph. For example: 
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Why did you come to New York City? 



revolution in my country 2 
better job 10 
better education 11 
to be with my family 4 



in graph form 
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C. INVITATION TO PARENTS TO VISIT CLASS 



Suggested Plan of Activity 

One or several of the parents in the class should talk to 
the students about life in the "old country and compare 
it to life in New York City. It is possible that some 
parents have pictures of their country or know folk songs 
from their country that they would enjoy presenting to 

the class. 



The teacher can suggest that some parents might like to 
talk to the class; if some of the students think their 
parents would be interested, the class should compose a 
written, formal invitation, telling the parent what they 
are studying and what questions they hope the parent will 

respond to. 



it 



While the invited parents are in the classroom, the 
ran should take the opportunity to ask not only why did 
you come to this neighborhood? , but what do you think 1 

needs most?" 

The children should be engaged then in a discussion of 
where they would most like to live in New York. Glv ®*} 
that they have to stay in the neighborhood, what w ° u J- d 
make it better (more like the place they would most like 
to live) ? What do they like about city living? 



-} 
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D. READING PLANNING FOR CHANGE BOOKLET 



Purpose of Lesson 

Planning for Change describes a typically bad neighborhood 
in the city and what the children and parents of the neigh- 
borhood did to improve it. This reading is included early 
so that students understand the purposes of the course and 
so that they will see the connection between describing a 
neighborhood and using this information as a basis for 
action. 

When students are given the Planning for Change booklet to 
read, she should give students an overview of the course; 
students will have some idea of what they will be doing and 
why they will be doing it. The teacher should tell students 
that we have been studying why they came here, that we're 
going to be hearing the reasons for other people coming 
here. Then we will be looking at the neighborhood, at what's 
in it, what's good about it, what's bad about it. We will 
look at plans other people have had after which we will make 
plans of our own. But we can't make plans until we have 
studied our neighborhood. 
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E. STUDENTS EXCHANGE THEIR QUESTIONNAIRES AND GRAPHS 
(AND ANY OTHER MATERIALS) WITH OTHER CLASSES 



Purpose of Lesson 

This exchange will be the first of five or six at inter- 
vals during the course. Each school is paired with two 
other schools in different boroughs. There can be a con- 
tinual comparison of the neighborhoods in which the 
schools are located. Students will discover the similar- 
ities and the differences among New York City neighbor- 
hoods . 

Suggested Plan of Activity 

Have the students select the best graphs and questionnaires 
to send to their two partner classes. Have different stu- 
dents write explanations to accompany each graph. While 
this is being done some students could write short stories 
about their first reactions to living in their neighbor- 
hoods . 

Students cvm compare their class with the two other classes 

How is it different? 

How is it similar? 



Planning for Change 
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REPORT ON TEACHING OF LESSON Is WHERE DID YOU 
(AND YOUR PARENTS) COME FROM? WHY? 



The following is an account of a lesson actually taught. 

I decided to interpret the question of where did you 
come from as where you (each student) was born. I knew 
that many of the students in the class were not born in 
New York City and that even of those who were, their pa- 
rents were not born here. I thought it would be con- 
fusing if one parent was born in Puerto Rico, the other 
in Cuba, which parent would we list? 

Map Lesson - Bar Graph 

Instead of beginning with the students telling where 
they were born, I began by talking a little about what 
questions we ask to find out about a city. One question 
is why people move into and outside of the city. Why I 
asked do people move to the city? 

Some of the responses were: 

— because there are better jobs here 
— because you can earn more money 
— because life is better here 
— because you don't like the President 
— because there is no President 
--because you can't work in hot weather 

Most of the time I simply accepted their answers instead 
of going into each one. We talked somewhat about the 
President of the other country. What country were they 
thinking of? They said Cuba and they were thinking of 
~~~Fid§l Castro. Why didn't they like Fidel Castro? Be- 
cause-'-there was no freedom in Cuba. (I should have per- 
sisted he re "and asked what they meant by no freedom.) 

I asked the student who had claimed life was better here 
why it was better here. He said that you have more money, 
more things to buy. 

The students have answers, but when I thought about their 
answers after the class, I realized that they were too 
superficial . 

One child asked what a city planner did (their teacher 
had told them that they would be studying about city plan- 
ning) . None of them seemed to have any idea, so we got 
off the subject of why people came to the city. I asked 
them if there was anything that was wrong in their neigh- 
borhood. Did they, for example, have some burnt out houses 1 . 
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They said yes (fire is an intriguing subject to them, they 
all seem to have seen at least one) . Several began stories 
about fires in their neighborhood. I said that a city 
planner might arrange to have a new apartment built where 
there was one destroyed by fire . 

I also asked them about the very tall buildings down the 
street. What are they called? They all knew where the 
Project Houses were. I told them one thing city planners 
did was to plan where and how project houses were built. 

The Bar Graph - Where Students were Born 

At this point I suggested that it would be interesting 
to find out how many students in this class had come to 
New York City since they were born and how many had been 
born here . I asked who would like to guess how many 
students in the class were not born in New York City. 

Most of them raised their hands and I wrote down the 
guesses of five of them. They ranged from six to nine. 

They guessed that from six to nine were born outside of 
New York City. 

We then listed where students were born. We did it first 
by names : 



Afterwards, we translated it into numbers and the final 
count was : 



There was some embarrassment about where they were born 
(one child claimed he did not know) . I did not attempt 
to find out what caused the embarrassment since it was 
the first time I had taught the class. 

I showed them how to make a bar graph from the information. 
We called it: 



New York City 
Puerto Rico 
Dominican Republic 



Peter, Joe 
Jose, Manual 
etc . 



New York City 
Puerto Rico 
Dominican Republic 
Cuba 

Soutern States 
Ecuador 



9 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 



WHERE WE WERE BORN 
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New York City 
Puerto Rico 
Dominican Republic 
Cuba 

Southern States 
Ecuador 




They had never seen one but once I had showed them how 
to do the first bar for New York City they filled the 
remaining in quickly. 



Comments 



I hadn't realized that students understand as clearly as 
they obviously do why people came to the city. I should 
have gone into much greater detail about the particulars 
of life in New York City and life in the countries where 
they came from. 

The advantage of beginning with a list of where they came 
from is that you can ask them to talk about their experi- 
ence. I began with the general question of why people 
move to the city. It would have been more personal if 
I had first known where each was born. 



0 

tKIC 
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REPORT ON TEACHING OF LESSON III, Section A: WHAT 

IS YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 



Student's Maps of their Neighborhood - Quality and 
Boundaries 

The following is an account of an actual lesson: 

I began the class by suggesting to the students that they 
imagine that I was a man from outer space who did not 
know what a neighborhood was. What would they say to ex- 
plain to me what a neighborhood was? The students res- 
ponded: 

— A section where a lot of people lived 
— A place where everyone else lives 
— Where all the people on this earth live 
— The place where people you know live around you 
— A community 

At this point I did not want a technically correct answer 
about what a neighborhood was. Instead I asked them to 
draw me a map of their neighborhood. I passed out a large 
sheet of paper and a black crayole. A few of the students 
asked what they should put on the maps. I told them to 
put the things they thought were important in their neigh- 
borhood in the map. 

Later after they had been drawing for about 10 minutes I 
asked them to mark their maps with an: 

X - things that they didn't like in their neighborhood 
0 - things that they do like in their neighborhood 

The students maps were varied. Some drew several houses, 
others drew streets, some a whole block. Many drew the 
school, a church and the local candy store. Most drew 
their own houses and some cars. 

After 20 minutes of drawing I asked the students to tell 
what they had on their maps. They responded in a general 
way: hotels; businesses; houses 

When I asked them what kind of businesses they said: 

furniture store 
liquor store 
grocery store 

I asked what else was on their maps, they responded: 

Church 
garage 
highway 
tall buildings 

29 
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The students became more interested and more involved 
when I asked them to tell me what they liked and did not 
like in their neighborhood. I wrote on the board "like" 
and "don't like", and the following list evolved: 



Don't Like 

Burned down house 
Holes in the neighborhood 
Alleys (because they're dan- 
gerous) 

Vegetable store man 
Williamsburg Bridge (you might 
fall off of it) 

Old furniture out on street 

(because people set fire 
to it) 

Christmas trees burning on 
the street 

Incinerator (might be dan- 
gerous) 

Man with sack (threatens to 
put them in it) 

This list was accompanied by long explanations from the 
children and some disagreements . 

I then asked the students what they would change in their 
neighborhood if they had magical power and could change 
anything they wanted. They said: 

— make the school new 
— make all houses into project houses 
— clean up the trash 

— make the people in the neighborhood nice 
— change the liquor store 
— change the bar 



Like 

Park 

Library 

School 

Church 

Candy Store 

Subway Trains 

Visiting a factory 

Going to the museum 



Comments 

MAPPING: Maps will not be complete, detailed or consistent 

if students are not given instructions. In this exercise 
it is not important that the maps be accurate but that they 
represent what each student feels is in his neighborhood. 

WHAT IS IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD: The students were asked to 

list what they had on their maps . They could have been 
asked to list what was missing from their maps that was in 
their neighborhoods. And there might be some discussion 
of this. (Why did you draw the school but not the play- 
ground; why not any firehouse and community center, etc.) 
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WHAT THEY LIKE AND DON'T LIKE ABOUT THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD: 
This is the crucial part of the lesson. This is where 
the real concern of the students appear, mainly in the 
"what they don't like" list. 

This list of what they don't like should be followed up 
in more detail : 

— why aren't all the houses projects? 

--why is there trash on the streets? 

— why isn't the school painted? 

— why are there liquor stores? 

— how many are there? 

— are there too many? 

— should there be any liquor stores? 

— should there be any bars? 

Some questions can be answered in class, others will be 
pursued outside of class. The questions to be asked are: 

— why does something exist? 

— who is responsible for it? 

— can we change it? 

Students will need help in deciding who they can ask these 
questions to. Some possibilities: 

their parents 

the community leaders (members of parent-teacher 
associations, of local tenant groups, of 
civil rights organizations) 
the City Councilman 
the Assemblyman 
the minister 

the district leaders (of democratic clubs) 
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LESSON II 

PART I: for 4th & 5th Grades 



Planning for Change 
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MANY DIFFERENT PEOPLE COME TO NEW YORK CITY. 'WHY? 



TAPES OF FOLKSONGS WHICH DESCRIBE THE CONDITIONS WHICH 
DRIVE PEOPLE TO THE CITY, AND THE GOOD AND BAD THINGS 
THEY FIND WHEN THEY GET HERE 



Preface 

Teachers and students in all educational areas are discover- 
ing the many uses of music and song — not only in the explo- 
ration of the past, but in the study and comprehension of 
major comtemporary problems. All students gain something 
from the musical approach — from the very young to the adult, 
from the gifted to the slower learner. Children with rea- 
ding difficulties, poor educational background, or emotional 
troubles, in particular, as well as the most rapid learner 
find to their delight in the musical approach a fresh and 
beautiful avenue to the study and comprehension of the world 
about them. 

Purpose of Lesson 

The songs presented on the tapes have been selected because 
they help not only to suggest the ethnic diversity of the 
peoples of New York City, but because they may help to spe- 
cifically answer the following questions: 

— Who are the various peoples (ethnic groups) who com- 
prise New York City? 

— Where did these people come from? 

--Why , for what reasons , did they leave their former 
homelands? 

— What did they find when they came to New York? Why 
did they come to New York, as opposed to other cities 
or areas? 

— What happened to them after they "settled" in the 
city? What are some of the major problems which con- 
front us — the human beings, the residents of New 
York City? 

Major reasons for emmigration include: 

— lack of employment but the desire to work: the pro- 

mise of jobs in New York City. 

— poverty (if not outright famine), and the promise 
of work and opportunities in New York City. 

— slavery--impressment , bondage — and subsequent escape 
from enslavement or "post-slavery" conditions. 
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— impressment into military service — "induction" or 
impressment into armies of "foreign" governments, 
--religious and political persecution — the yearning 
for religious and political freedom. 

--economic adventurism. 



The songs which are included on the tapes, and the dis- 
cussions which can be stimulated by the songs, can help 
to dramatically illustrate these points. 

Table of Contents 



How to Use These Tapes 
Apologia 



Unit Outline of Recorded Materials 



Unit I : 
Unit II: 
Unit III: 
Unit IV: 
Unit V: 
Unit VI: 
Unit VII: 
Unit VIII: 
Unit IX: 



"Where Do You Come From" Part I 

"Where Do You Come From" Part 2 

"I'm Bound to Leave This Place" Part 1 

"I'm Bound to Leave This Place" Part 2 

"I'm Bound to Leave This Place" Part 3 

"When First Unto This Country" Part 1 
"When First Unto This Country" Part 2 
"To Be A Man" ’ >. 

Epilogue } 



Appendix: Population Data on New York City 

Appendix: Selected Bibliography, and Recordings 

Used on the Tapes 



How to Use These Tapes 



The tapes comprise twenty-four songs, grouped into nine units. 
The contents of each unit is included, as well as an outline 
of a lesson plan for each unit. 

Questions for Further Discussion have been included. These 
are by no means exhaustive, but are meant to suggest types 
of questions which can be raised and discussed in class. 

Each unit should comprise the basis for one to several con- 
secutive class periods. The nine units could thus extend 
frqm eighteen to actually twenty-five or thirty days. 

Correlation with, and integration into other parts of the 
regular school curriculum is to be encouraged. Songs can 
be a useful supplement in the study of geography, history, 
and languages. 

Students should also be encouraged to become song collectors. 
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song writers, as well as musicians. If instruments such 
as guitars, auto-harps, harmonicas, etc., are not avail- 
able, children can still be most innovative with tin cans 
of various sizes, cigar boxes, sticks, as well as their 
own voices and hands . 

It is advisable that a discussion precede the tapes, as 
well as follow. On the second day, the preceding unit 
should be played. The children will derive far more from 
the tapes with many sittings (listenings) of shorter dur- 
ation, than with more longer sessions. 

Apologia 

The Appendix reveals that almost two million people who 
reside in New York City are foreign born. This represents 
roughly one out of every four persons. These two million 
immigrants comprise no less than thirty major national 
(language) groups. In addition, there are probably another 
fifty or sixty other national foreign born groups living 
in New York City because of their work with the United 
Nations, or other diplomatic functions. 

The songs included on the tapes thus represent only the 
barest fragment of the foreign language groups — immigrants — 
who now live in out city. Of the thirty major language 
(ethnic) groups, only three are presented on the tapes — 
English, Spanish and Yiddish. 

With due respect to the other twenty-seven language groups, 
the explanation, is quite simple. Firstly, these tapes 
were designed expressly to be used for children of gram- 
mar school age. These children, by and large, are mono- 
lingual, as are most of their teachers. Secondly, the 
attention span of grammar school children is quite limited, 
and we see little point in subjecting such children to 
countless verses in other languages which cannot be under- 
stood, and less point in re-singing such verses in English-- 
both out of respect for the younger student, and out of 
respect for the song itself. 

Such are the limitations of tapel Were video-tape or live 
folk singers available (who are alive, animated, can talk 
to the children, explain verses, etc.) , then the inclusion 
of many more foreign language songs would have been tenable. 

The songs which have been recorded on the tapes in English 
and Spanish do, in fact, represent the major significant 
experiences of practically all ethnic groups and immigrants, 
regardless of their primary language. Hopefully, these 
songs will help younger students to understand the problems 
which were the precondition to emigration in the first place. 
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and the newer problems which now confront everybody in 
the second place. 

Unit Outline of Recorded Materials 



Tape #1: 

UNIT I. WHERE DO YOU COME FROM, Part 1 (Introductory) 

1 . "Where Do You Come From" (Lind) 

UNIT II. WHERE DO YOU COME FROM, Part 2 (The diversity 
of sounds, languages and peoples. The Univer- 
sality of childhood and motherhood) 

1. "All The Pretty Little Horses" (Odetta, recording) 

2. "Eyder Ich Leyg Mich Sglofn" 

(No Sooner to Bed) (Lind) 

3. "She Didn't Dance" (O'Hara, recording) 



UNIT III. I'M BOUND TO LEAVE THIS PLACE, Part 1 (People 
in general) 

1. "Times Are Gettin' Hard, Boys" (Lind) 

2 . "Leave Her Johnny, Leave Her" (Fieldston Stu- 

dents) 

UNIT IV. I'M BOUND TO LEAVE THIS PLACE, Part 2 (The Negro 
Experience) 



1. "All The Pretty Little Horses" 

2. "Take This Hammer" 

3. "He Had a Long Chain On/' 



(Odetta, recording) 
(Odetta, recording) 
(Odetta, recording) 



UNIT V. I'M BOUND TO LEAVE THIS PLACE, Part 3 (Other 
Minorities) 



1. "The Praties They Grow Small" (O'Hara, recording) 

2. "Mrs. McGrath" (Lind) 






Tape #2: 

UNIT VI. WHEN FIRST UNTO THIS COUNTRY, Part 1 (The Puerto 
Rican Experience) 



1. "La Raza Puertorriquena" 

2. "Two Jibaros in New York" 

3. "Yo No Cambio" (I Do Not Exchange) 

4. "Amor y Sentimiento" (Love & Feeling) 



(Rami to) 
( Rami to) 
(Rami to) 
(Rami to) 



) 
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UNIT VII. WHEN FIRST UNTO THIS COUNTRY, Part 2 (The 
Negro Experience) 

1. "In New York City" (Leadbelly, recording) 

UNIT VIII. TO BE A MAN (The problems & challanges of 
New York City) 

1. "The Faucets Are Dripping" (Seeger, recording) 

2. "My Dirty River (Hudson River song) (Seeger, recording) 

3. "To Be A Man" (Lind) 

4. "God Bless The Grass" (Fieldston Students) 



Tape #3: 

UNIT IX. EPILOGUE 

1. "Yo Soy Negro" 

2. "Guantanamera" 

3. "We Shall Overcome" 

4. "A Begging I Shall Go" 



(Rodriquez Brothers, 
recording) 
(Seeger, Audience, 
recording) 
(Seeger, Audience, 
recording) 

(Lind) 
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UNIT I 



WHERE DO YOU COME FROM, Part 1 



(Introductory) 

Song: "Where Do You Come From" 

Singer: Jon Lind 



Questions for Discussion 



— Who might be the singer? 

— Why is he asking or singing the question? 

The following questions may be answered after hearing the 
song several times, in terms of each student's personal 
background or experience: 

— Where do you live? 

— Where were you born? 

— Where was your mother born? 

— Where was her mother born? 

(Students could write a sentence or two in answer to each, 
or make up an answer.) 

— Who has relatives living in other parts of the city, 
the country, the world? 

— What is cotton? 

— Where does it come from? 

— Who picks cotton? 

— Who is "Cotton Eye Joe?" 

— Who wears cotton? 

What other kinds of "Eye Joe" can the students think of? 

— Coffee Bean Joe? 

— Tobacco Eye Joe? 

— Carrot Eye Joe? 
etc. 

— Blue Eye Joe? 

— Brown Eye Joe? 
etc. 

In answer to the question, "Where do you come from?" the 
students can also be asked to make up their own verses — 
the rhyme scheme is not important: possible answers might 

be: Oh, I come from New York, etc., etc. 
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UNIT II WHERE DO YOU COME FROM, Part 2 

(The diversity of sounds, languages and peoples; the 
universality of motherhood and childhood, sadness and 
happiness) 



Songs j 


1 . 


"All The Pretty Little Horses" 




2. 


"Eyder ich Leyg Mich Sglofn" (in Yiddish) 




3. 


"She Didn't Dance" 


Singers : 


1 . 


Odetta (from recording) 




2. 


Jon Lind 




3. 


Mary O'Hara (from recording) 



Questions for Discussion 



— What languages can the children identify? 

— What are the moods of each song — happy, sad, angry, re- 
signed, lonely, etc., or mixtures of them? 

— How do the students think that mothers of other children 
felt about them as infants? How about mothers of child- 
ren in other countries, or in other sections of the city? 

— How do the students think that little children feel when 
mothers sing lullabies to them? How about children in 
other parts of the city? in other parts of the world? 

What evidences of other ethnic groups exist in the city? 

Here should be an ideal opportunity to make anthro- 
pologists out of the studentsr-assignments for class 
could include collection of various names of streets, 
sections or localities of the city which are not of 
English (Anglo-Saxon) origin, names of rivers, or 
other towns they know of, names of public figures and/ 
or politicans. Finally, the existence of dozens of 
foreign language newspapers can provide a clue to 
the ethnic diversity of the city. 

Possible Class Assignments or Projects 

1. collection of ethnic names (see above) 

2. students make excellent song collectors, and should be 
asked to bring in songs which they can sing. A class 
song book about the city or their own lives or experi- 
ences makes a fine type or project. 

A Note on the Songs 

1. "All The Pretty Little Horses" A Southern Negro lullaby 
A Negro slave mother is forced to tend to a white child 
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while her own lays unattended in the fields. (see 
Unit IV, where this song again is presented, but in 
the context of the Negro experience) 

2. "Eyder Ich Leyg Mich Schlofn" not strictly a lullaby, 
this lament is nevertheless common of many of the 
lullabies which Jewish immigrants sang to their children. 



) 
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UNIT III 



I'M BOUND TO LEAVE THIS PLACE, Part 1 



(People in General) 



Songs : 



1. "Times Are Get tin' Hard, Boys" 

2. "Leave Her, Johnny, Leave Her" 



Singers : 



1. Jon Lind 

2. Students of Fieldston 



1. "Times Are Gettin' Hard, Boys", is an American migrant 
song from the South, which was collected by Lee Hays 
during the depression. 

2. "Leave Her, Johnny, Leave Her" "While entering port 
and 'warping' the vessel alongside the dock, the 
sailor had the privilege of unloading his feelings 
about the captain, the mates, the owners of the ship, 
and the treatment he had received aboard. Such sent- 
iments, uttered during the course of the voyage itself, 
would have earned him a flogging or irons. /This song/ 
provided the musical form for the seaman's final gripes. 
(Notes by John A. Scott, from his "Ballad of America.") 

Class discussion snould center mainly on the subject: 

Why do people leave their homes and go elsewhere; or, 
why might they leave their jobs and seek new ones. 

If a man or woman had no money at all, how might this affect 
them? How might they feel? 

If a man or woman did leave and went somewhere else, how 
might they feel? 

— about leaving their own home or place where they 
grew up? 

— about leaving their family or relatives or friends? 

. — about going to a new place? 

— about possibly having to learn a new language? 

— about anything else? 

These two songs should be played several times during the 
course of the discussion. 

Song Writing - Class Project 

"Leave Her, Johnny, Leave Her" is an excellent song for the 
children to write verses to: the class can function as a 

chorus. Each child can actually make up a verse, either 
about conditions he has heard or learned about, about prob- 
lems of his neighborhood, or about school. 
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UNIT IV. I'M BOUND TO LEAVE THIS PLACE, Part 2 

(The Negro Experience) 

Songs: 1. "All The Pretty Little Horses" 

2. "Take This Hammer" 

3. "He Had A Long Chain On" 

Singer: Odetta, from her recording "At Town Hall" 



The first song, a lullaby — A Negro slave mother is forced 
to care for a white child while her own child was out in 
the fields, unattended and alone. This fact should be 
explained after hearing the song; the song should then be 
played again for the children. 

Questions for discussion: 



— How might the mother feel in such a situation? 

— How might her own baby feel? 

— What possible affect might such a situation have upon 
the family life of those involved? 



"Take This Hammer" derives from the road gangs, the chain 
gangs and prison farms . This song should be played several 
times, so that the children can follow the words from 
their song sheets. Discussion should stress the inhumane 
treatment of prisoners, the pain of "the cold iron shackles" 
around the leg, and the pain of humiliation — "it hurts 
my pride . " 

Questions for Discussion: 



--If you were a prisoner on a Chain Gang, how would you 
feel? 

— If you had chains around your legs, how would you feel? 
— If all you were fed were corn bread and molasses, how 
would you feel? 



"He Had A Long Chain On" — written by Jimmy Driftwood, 
after a story told to him by a former slave. The song 
can operate on two levels — literal and symbolic. 

Questions for Discussion: 



— What is the meaning of the word chain? 

— What was the man hungry for — (food and freedom) 
— What kind of "chains" do people still wear today? 
— What is the social impact of such chains? 
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-If you had been a slave, what would you have done? 
-If an escaped slave had come to you, would you have 
helped him? 

-Would you have helped him even if it were illegal? 
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UNIT \/ 



I'M BOUND TO LEAVE THIS PLACE, Part 3 



(Other 


Minorities) 


Songs : 


1 . 


"The Praties They 


2. 


"Mrs. McGrath" 


Singers 


: 1 . 


Mary O'Hara (from 


2. 


Jon Lind 



Grow Small" 
recording) 



"The Praties They Grow Small" -- PRATIES is the Irish word 
for Potatoes. The statement in the song that they "grow 
small" probably is understatement, because during the famines, 
they often didn't grow at all. The sense of hunger which 
prevailed is dramatised by the fact that "we ate them 
skin and all." This song arose during the great potato 
famine in Ireland during the years 1846-1848. During this 
general period, some one and a half million Irish came to the 
United States . 



The children should be asked to try to imagine a situation 
where there just was absolutely no food to eat whatsoever. 
John A. Scott in his "Ballad of America," cites an eye- 
witness account by an Irish magistrate which appeared in 
the London Times of December 24, 1846: 

"I entered some of the hovels... In the first, six 
famished and ghastly skeletons, to all appearances 
dead, were huddled in a corner on some filthy straw, 
their sole covering what seemed a ragged horsecloth, 
their wretched legs hanging about, naked above the 
knees. ...they were in fever, four children, a 
woman, and what had once been a man... In another... 
Ifound myself grasped by a woman with an infant just 
born in her arms and the remains of a filthy sack 
across her loins — the sole covering of herself 
and her baby. The same morning the police opened a 
house on the adjoining lands, which was observed shut 
for many days, and two frozen corpses ware found, 
lying upon the mud floor, half devoured by rats." 

It should be pointed out that famine or near famine was 
often the cause of migration to the United States, not 
only from Ireland, but from southern and eastern Europe as 

well . 



"Mrs. MrGrath" -- pronounced McGraw — This song, according 
to John A. Scott, appeared on the streets of Dublin in 1815, 
and laments the fate of Irish lads "drafted" or forced 
because of poverty, to become mercenaries for England. 
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The "seven years" refered to in the song was the Peninsular 
Campaign of 1808-1814 during the Napoleonic Era. 

In discussion, children should be asked to consider the 
feelings of the boys and their mothers in time of war — 
what would their feelings be, in the terms presented in 
the song? Are such terms "naive" or "unrealistic"? 

Do the children see any other paralells in history? 



(' 
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UNIT VI, WHEN FIRST UNTO THIS COUNTRY, Part 1 

(The Puerto Rican Experience) 

Four songs about the Puerto Rican migrant , in New York, 
with lyrics by RAMITO (Florencio Morales Ramos) and tra- 
ditional folk melodies and rhythms. 

The following notes were kindly furnished by Peter 
Bloch, Director of the Hispanic Committee of Caravan 
House . 



1. ) La Raza Puertorriquena 

In this song, Rami to explains that the Puerto Rican "race* 
is a "mixture of fine blood’.' . (The word "race" is used in 
the Hispanic countries for people sharing in the same 
culture, whatever their color.) He tells about the Indian 
warriors who lived in the island of Borinquen (the 
ancient Indian name for Puerto Rico) and how these people 
were absorbed by the Spanish conquerors about 400 years 
ago, and how the Spaniards brought to Puerto Rico slaves 
who had grown up under the African sun. Love often 
became the conqueror; and from Spani sh-African couples the 
brown Triguenos were born. From the northern blonde to the 
Aftrican, various elements have united to produce the 
Puerto Rican "Mestizo". Rami to wants to emphasize that 
the Puerto Rican can be proud of his predominant Spanish 
cultural heritage, of the valiant Indian of the past, of 
the lordly African, of the "mixture of fine blood" of 
the "Trigueno of Latin ancestry". 

2 . ) Two Jibaros in New York 

A Jibaro is a typical Puerto Rican from the countryside. 
..In this song, Ramito complains about those Puerto 
Ricans who are forgetting or abandoning their beautiful 
Spanish language in New York and with it their sense of 
solidarity, their willingness to help a fellow-countryman. 
This is the story of a Jibaro from Cayey (a town in the 
tobacco-growing region of the island) who comes to New 
York and asks another Puerto Rican for directions in the 
subway. But this other Puerto Rican has become throughly 
"Americanized" (in the wrong way) . He claims not to 
understand Spanish any more. He does not want to be the 
Jibaro's brother? for he does not know the meaning of 
brotherhood: "I have no brother and no mother"... He 

does not want to help. He does not want any friendly 
contact with a stranger, even if he comes from the same 
island. When the man from Cayey asks him: How long 

have you been in New York?", he answers: "Don't bother 

me" 
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3 . ) Yo no cambio — I do not exchange... 

The Puerto Rican in New York generally does not stop 
to long for his enchanting island. (He has come to 
the American metropolis for economic reasons and has a 
perfect right to do so as an American citizen.) "I do 
not exchange my country, my Puerto Rico, for 5000 New 
Yorks", sings Rami to. "I do not exchange Caguas (his 
hometown) for the immense New York." He sings of the 
Puerto Rican countryside, of the green mountains, of the 
nightinggales inspiring the singer. In Borinquen the 
flowers bloom the whole year round. In New York, it 
snows in the winter; and the cold is painful. "I do 
not exchange 'mis Natividad' ( — Spanish for "my Christmas — ) 
for the (North American) Christmas ... " (Actually, the 
migration is not a one-way process : there is a continuous 

coming and going between Puerto Rico and New York. Many 
Puerto Ricans want to return (and do return) to their 
beloved island after having made some money in New York . ) 

4 . ) Amor y Sentimiento (Love and Feeling) 

The migrant in New York thinks of his love in the island, 
hoping to see her again. "The heart remembers." He waits 
for her and she for him, despite the distance. She is 
a perfumed flower. He the "poor Bard, a roving canary 
in New York," has lost his voice and feels orphaned. She 
is his hope, his nectar and ambrosia, and he hopes to see 
her another day . 

The Spanish speaking children in the class should be 
asked to translate the songs. 
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UNIT VII WHEN FIRST UNTO THIS COUNTRY , Part 2 

(The Negro Experience) 

Song: "New York City" 

Singer: Leadbelly, from Recording 

Recorded June, 1940 



"Leadbelly frequently made up songs about cities he visit- 
ed. Here he tells us of sights in New York that obvious- 
ly impressed him, with emphasis on subways, Fifth Avenue, 
buses and elevated trains. Anyone born and raised on a 
small backwoods farm in the South would have marveled at 
the sights in the 'big town', but Leadbelly conveys that 
wonderment of discovery in his own curious and childlike 
way." (from the record notes for this song, by John 
Reynolds) 

Questions for Discussion 



What are some of the things which might impress you if 
you were coming to New York for the first time? Build- 
ings, subways, buses? People? What else? 

— How did the buildings get there? 

— How did the buses get there? 

— How did the subways get there? 

— Who built the buildings, the buses, the subways? 

— Who lives in the buildings? 

— Who rides in the buses? Who drives them? 

— Who rides in the subways? Who drives them? 

(Note: it is important that the children follow the words 

on the song sheet. Up to the time of the recording, 
Leadbelly had spent most of his life in the South, so 
that his accent is hard to follow) . 

— What is the "El" which Leadbelly refers to? 

— What has happened to the "El"? (On Third Avenue, on Sixth 
Avenue?) Why? 

(Leadbelly is also author-composer of such songs as "Irene, 
Goodnight" and "The Midnight Special".) 

Song Writing Project for Students: 
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Write a song about New York City — seen from the eyes of 
an adult who first arrives from some distant place — and 
as seen from the eyes of a child (first or second grader) 
who first arrives. Does the child arrive by plane at the 
airport, or by boat at the dock, or by train or car? What 
kind of trip was it? What was seen on arrival? 

Ideal melody to use might be "Leave Her Johnny, Leave Her," 
because of the chorus which can comprise the rest of the 
class. Instead of "Leave Her Johnny, Leave Her," the 
chorus line might be: "See Her Johnny, See Her." 

There is a song by the famous Negro folksinger. Big Bill 
Broonzy, called "Black, Brown and White Blues." It was 
not available for taping, but the words to some of the 
verses are included here for possible class discussion. 

These lyrics raise a number of questions pertaining to ec- 
onomic and social discrimination, unemployment, and Jim Crow. 

1. I went to an employment office. 

Got a number and stood in line. 

They called everybody's number 
But they never did call mine. 

2. I was at a place one night. 

They was all having fun. 

They was all buying beer and wine. 

But they would not sell me none. 

3. Me and a man was working side by side; 

This is what it meant: 

They was paying him a dollar an hour. 

They was paying me fifty cents. 

4. I helped build this country. 

With my little plow and hoe. 

Now I want you to tell me, brother. 

What you gonna do about the Jim Crow? 

Possible Questions for Class Discussion 



1. Why was the singer in an employment office? What does 
the man mean when he says, "They called everybody's 
number"? Doesn't the man have a name? What other types 
of "numbers" do we have today? (social security, bank 
account numbers, army serial numbers, selective service 
numbers, etc.) How might you feel if you were called 

a number? Why didn't they call his number? How might 
you feel if they called "everybody's number" except yours? 

2. In the second verse, what kind of "place" is being re- 
ferred to? (a school, a bus, a restaurant or night club?) 
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Why wouldn't they sell him any beer or wine? How do 
you think the man felt? How would you have felt if 
you couldn't get served? Why don't people sometimes 
get served? What other kinds of things or services 
are sometimes not sold to people because of their race 
or religion or national origin? (homes, social clubs, 
apartments, real estate, jobs, colleges, bus service, 
etc. ?) 



3. How can you tell from the third verse when or where 
this song was written? What is the minimum wage law 
today? Does it affect all types of jobs? Is it legal 
today in New York City to have different pay for the 
same work for people of different races or religions? 

How did the man feel who was only getting "fifty cents"? 
How might his family feel? What might be the effect 

on his family if he was paid less? 

4. In the fourth verse, what kind of work does the man do 
who is singing the song? What does he mean by the words: 
"little plow and hoe"? Do you think hie owns his own 
farm? what does he mean by "Jim Crow?" what is Jim 
Crow?" Are there evidences of "Jim Crow" today anywhere? 
Are there evidences of types of "Jim Crow" towards 
other groups of people (Jewish, Irish,. Puerto Rican, 
Italian, etc.)? What are people doing about Jim Crow? 
What have or are the Negro people doing? (NAACP , Urban 
League, March on Washington, local citizens' pressure 
groups, etc.) . what have other groups done about their 
own special forms of "Jim Crow?" (B'nai Brith, Anti 
Defamation League, etc.) What are some of the other 
groups? What are some of the things you can do? 

Note: As a footnote to some of the questions — such as, 

"What are people doing about Jim Crow," or what are other 
groups doing about their own special forms of Jim Crow, — 
the "Yellow Pages" of the New York Telephone Co., is a 
veritable Encyclopedia. 

Under the heading Associations , there are more than 1,400 
en tries, including the well known ones such as the ACLU, 
NAACP, American Indian Fund, American Committee for the 
Protection of Foreign Born, etc. 

Under the heading, " Fraternal Organizations ," there are 
more than 100 entries. 

Under the heading " Social Service and Welfare Organizations ," 
there are more than 700 entries. 

Under the heading " Political Organizations ," there are more 
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than 100 entries, including: American Puerto Rican Guild, 

Communist Party, Conservative Party, Democratic Party, 
Liberal Party, Republican Party, Progressive Party, Social- 
ist Labor, Socialist, Social Workers, Student Peace Union, 
Students for a Democratic Society, and Youth Against War 
and Fascism. In addition, are listings of practically all 
local wards or district offices of the larger parties, and 
listings of the "youth" divisions as well. 

These listings make icteal subjects or special topics of 
study, and student reports. Practically all the political 
parties have had their special songs which have been sung 
during election campaigns. Students can write to these 
organizations to learn either about the songs, or the is- 
sues or purposes behind these organizations. 
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UNIT VIII TO BE A MAN 

(The problems and Challenges of New York City) 



Songs : 



1. "The Faucets Are Dripping" (by Malvina 

_ „ . Reynolds) 

2. My Dirty River" (Hudson River Song) (by 

Pete Seeger) 

3. "To Be A Man" (by Len Chandler) 

4. "God Bless the Grass" (by Malvina Reynolds) 



Singers: 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



Pete Seeger (recording) 
Pete Seeger (recording) 
Jon Lind 

Fieldston students 



ERIC 



Topics for Discussion 
"The Faucets Are Dripping" 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



problems of slums 

problems of indifferent landlords 

problems of relocation when newer buildinas are 
being built y 

problems of newer buildings for wealthier people 

who makes the laws about housing 

what are other types of problems in our city 



My Dirty River" (Note: Pete Seeger, who lives in Beacon 

on a hill overlooking the Hudson River, 

was out in a boat one day, and wrote this 
song. ) 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. ' 

5. 

6 . 



what is the "dirty stream" 
why is it dirty 
who makes it dirty 

why does each "little city" say "who?, me?" what 
does this mean? 

how can each "little city" or the Consolidated 
Paper Plant be made to be more responsible’ 

What are other types of problems (such as air 

dirty streets, food prices in the ghett 
quality of food in the ghetto, etc.)? 

What can we do about such problems? Should we be indif- 
ferent, and say, "Who, Me?" How about writing letters to 
the mayors of "each little city", letters to their and 
our congressmen, state assembly and state senate meters’ 

Can oo?it 1ZZV !° W a ?° Ut writing to other politic^oups 
studio if? 1 ® ctl °" be effective? How political can schoo 
tical alena? Soh ° o1 students be effective in the poli- 
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"To Be A Man" 

1. What are examples of "just half a chance?" 

2. What might be examples of "give him room, and 
let him go?" 

3. How dc our arms "have power" (other than brute 
force) ? 

4. What is "God's Command?" 

5. What might be the application of the Golden Rule 
to various social or political problems in our 
city? 

"God Bless The Grass" 

1. What particular quality is attributed to the 
grass? 

2. What other quality of grass is not found in con- 
crete? 

3. How is the "truth" like the grass? 

4. How can the "truth" be a "friend of the poor?" 
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UNIT IX 




EPILOGUE 


Songs : 


1 . 


"Yo Soy. Negro" 




2. 


"Guantanamera" 




3. 


"We Shall Overcome" 




4. 


"A Beggin* I Shall Go" 



Singers : 



1. Rodriquez Brothers at Newport Folk Festival 
(recording) 

2. Pete Seeger, at Carnegie Hall (recording) 

3. Pete Seeger, at Carnegie Hall (recording) 

4. Jon Lind 



These songs are meant to supplement some of the other units 

"Yo Soy Negro," is a Cuban song, with African drums and 
guitars, which in essence says "I'm glad I'm black." 

"Guantanamera" is a lovely song sung in Spanish, Children 
will enjoy singing along with it. 

"We Shall Overcome" may have special relevance in the dis- 
cussion following Units IV, VI, and VII. 

"A Begging I Shall Go" was a Scotch street begger's song, 
more likely or not, a child begger. He is really saying, 
things are so bad that begging is a pleasure. 
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Appendix to Section A 



Population Growth 


of New York City 




Year 


Population 




1625 


200 




1656 


1,000 




1755 


16,200 




1790 


33,131 


(first Federal Census) 


1850 


515,000 




1890 


1,441,000 


- 


1900 


3,437,000 


(includes all five boroughs) 


1960 


7,781,000 





Negro population of New York City 

1950 747,000 

1960 1,087,000 



Foreign Born Minorities in New York City, based on I960 
Census, based on Language Groups 



English* 


238,000 


Norwegian 


18,000 


Swedish 


12,000 


Danish 


4,500 


Dutch 


5,000 


French 


32,000 


German 


203,000 


Polish 


81,000 


Czech 


11,000 


Slovak 


7,500 


Hungarian 


40,000 


Serbo-Croat 


5,000 


Slovenian 


1,100 


Russian 


75,000 


Ukranian 


13,000 


Lithuanian 


6,300 


Finish 


4,600 


Romanian 


9,730 


Yiddish (European Jews) 


254,000 


Greek 


77,000 


Hebrew (from Israel) 


18,000 



* includes England, Canada, Ireland, etc. 
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Italian 

Spanish* 



275.000 

150.000 (estimated) 



Portugese (Brazil & Portugal) 4,000 



Japanese 
Chinese 
Arabic 
All Others 
Not reported 



3.500 

19.000 

5.500 

42.000 

74.000 



Total Foreign born in 
New York City 



1,750,000 



Selected Bibliography 

"The Ballad of America: The History of the United States 

in Song & Story" , by John A. Scott. Bantam Paperback, 
NP 15 4 (1966) (?". 95) , Hardcover: Grosset & Dunlap 

(1967) ($5.95) 

More than 125 songs (words and music with guitar chords) , 
selected from seven major American historical periods, 
dealing with such areas as sea songs, the western move- 
ment, colonial songs and ballads, the American revolution, 
immigration, the Negro people, etc.; extensive bibliography 
and sources of recorded materials; fine descriptive text 
for each song. 

"Folk Songs of the World 11 by Charles Haywood. The John 

Day Company and AMSCO Music Publishing Company ($5.95) 

More than 170 songs from over 100 countries, with commen- 
tary on their musical cultures and descriptive notes on 
each song . Bibliography based on country or geographical 
area . 



Recordings Used on the Tapes 

"The Songs of Ireland" sung by Mary O'Hara, accompanying 
herself on the Irish Harp. 18 songs, translations 
of the Gaelic also given. Tradition Records, TLP 1024 

"New England Whaling Through its Songs & Ballads" The 
use of American Song Heritage in the presentation 
of historic themes. Produced and sung by the stu- 
dents of the Fieldston School. Heirloom Records, 
Brookhaven, New York. 

* Spain, South & Central America, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
etc. Does NOT include Puerto Ricans 
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"New York City: American History Assembly" as above, 

Heirloom Records. 

"We Shall Overcome" twelve songs sung by Pete Seeger at 
Carnegie Hall concert dealing with civil rights 
themes. Columbia Records: CS8901 

"God Bless The Grass" eighteen songs sung by Pete Seeger, 
mostly dealing with social subjects relating to con- 
servation, as well as other ballads. Columbia Re- 
cords: CS9232 

"The Midnight Special" sixteen songs sung by Leadbelly. 

RCfi Victor Vintage Series, LPV 505 

"Odetta at Carnegie Hall" sung by Odetta. Vanguard Re- 
cords, VRS 9076 

"Odetta at Town Hall" sung by Odetta, Vanguard Records, 

VSD, 2109 

Newport Folk Festival, 1964" Volume I. Selections by 

the Rodriquez Brothers, as well as by Buffie St. Marie, 
Phil Ochs, etc. Vanguard Records, VRS 9184 
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B. READINGS ABOUT THE CONDITIONS WHICH CAUSE PEOPLE TO MOVE 
TO CITIES 



Purpose of Lesson 

In the Student Readings there are excerpts from: 

Emmett J. Scott, editor "Letters of Negro Migrants, 
1917-1918," Journal of American History, II 
(July, 1919) p. 331 f.f. 

W.E. DuBois, "Of the Quest of the Golden Fleece," 

The Souls of Black Folk, New York: Faucett, 

1961. 

Jacob Riis, How the Other Half Lives , New York: Hill 
& Wang, 1957 

John Scott, Ballad of America; History of the United 

States in Sons and Story , New York: Grosset, 1963. 

The first two readings describe the bad conditions in 
the South, the third, the difficult life of poor boys in 
New York at the turn of the century, and the fourth, the 
starvation in Ireland at the time of the famine . The 
teacher should emphasize the courage of those who searched 
ffor a better life. 

Suggested Plan of Activity 

Students should be given these readings during the same 
time that they are listening to the folksongs. The readings 
will reinforce the ideas which the folksongs illustrate. 
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C. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS ABOUT NEW YORK CITY, 

ABOUT THE LIFE OF NEWCOMERS IN NEW YORK CITY, AND THE 
LIFE OF CHILDREN IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

The bibliography which follows lists books which were 
found in the library of a New York public school. We 
anticipate that at least some of these books will be 
in your school library. Perhaps if you give this list 
to your librarian, she can find these books for your 
students . 

One way for students to share their reading with one 
another is to reserve ten minutes of the day for in- 
formal reports of these books to the class. Students 
can act as book reviewers; there can be a class list 
of "Good Books About New York City" 

Life in New. York City, — Fiction 

Angelo, Valenti. Bells of Bleeker Street , New York: 

Viking, 1940. 

Coleman, Hila. Peter's Brownstone House, New York: Morrow. 
Friedman, Frieda. Dot for Short, Ne w York: Morrow, 1947. 
Friedman, Frieda. Ellen and the Gang, New York: Morrow, 
1963. 

Friedman, Frieda. Janitor's Girl , New York : Morrow, 1956. 
Nevill , Emile. It's like this Cat , New York: Harper and 
Row, 1963. 

Seldon, George. I See What I See , New York: Ariel, 1962. 
Davis, Lavinia. Island City: Adventures in Old New York , 

New York: Doubleday, 1961. 

Puerto Ricans in New York City — Fiction 

Lexau, Joan. Jose's Christmas Secret, New York: Dial Press, 
1963. 

Keats, Ezra Jack My Dog is Lost , New York: Crowell, 1960. 
Lewi ton, Ming, Candita's Choice , New York: Harper, 1959. 
Manning, Jack, Young Puerto Ricans, New York: Dodd, 1962. 



New York City — Nonfiction 

Cary, Stuges. Skyscraper Island: How Ships Built New York 
City., New York : coward McCann ~ 

Faxon, Lavinia. A Young Explorer's New York, Connecticut: 
New York Graphic Society, 1962 . 

Fleming, Alice. The Key to New York, Philadephia: J.B. 
Lippencott, iybu . 
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Carelick, May.. Manhatten island. New York: Thomas Crowell, 

Liang Yen. The Skyscraper. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippencott lQSfl 
Lyman, SusaiTT SzUz. Suzzane. Young Folk's New S L': 1958 ’ 
York . Lothrop, Lee & Shephard, i 960 . ■ 

Pea^ie G Rod 6 & p £ 2 ^etothe_Cit^ New York: Abelard Schuman ,1959 

1952 - 

PP 1959 . atherine ' — Kn ° W a Clt Y' New York: Abelard Schuman, 
Children 1 s Lives in O ther Countries — Nonfiction 

SChl °^frea B ° y ° f Lib6rla ’ NeW York 

SChl °I‘'Knipf? r «63 — 1 — A B ° y ° f Ghan ? ' New york! Alfred 
SChl 0 A“frea ^"nSpfrfggTf A B ° y ° f Thalland ’ *»*> 

Sch lo At / Knopf ^ 1 9 6 3 - lm ' 3 ^ of Turkey - y °rk = Alfred 

SChl °A?'Knopf: r i9g3.— aro> * B ° Y ° f India ' New Yort = «fred 
SChl °Mjrei A ar K^pf ^? hah ' A B ° y ° f Iran ~ Ne « y °rA = 

Puerto Rico — Nonfiction 

TOr ' McCann ^ §557^ T ° Kr ‘° w Puerto Ric ° - New y °rk: Coward, 



Lesson hi 

Part I: 4th & 5th Grades 
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WHAT IS YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 

Purpose of Lesson 

The significance of a neighborhood is revealed by one 
study which showed that mothers would take their child- 
ren to a park only if it was within a ten minute walking 
distance. People tend to use the facilities in their 
neighborhood rather than those outside of their neighbor- 
hood. To the extent that this is true what is in your 
neighborhood is all that is available to you. 

This unit will, give students a more conscious idea of 
what a neighborhood is, the essential elements of a neigh- 
borhood, the difference between neighborhoods in New York 
City and the effect of city living on the habits of peo- 
ple. Students wi31 learn to describe a neighborhood 
according to land use and to describe other neighborhoods 
by reading land use maps. Students will think about rea- 
sons for the location of different buildings (stores, 
schools, transportation lines — a theory of land use) and 
will study the development of the typical New York apart- 
ment buildings. Students will photograph, draw pictures 
and write stories about people, places and activities in 
their neighborhood. It is assumed that children can best 
perceive the complex inter-dependencies of urban life by 
concentrating or. a small area. 
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A. DRAWING OF MAP OF NEIGHBORHOOD 



Materials 



paper, crayons 
Suggested Plan of Activity 

Students in fourth and fifth grade already have an idea 
of what's in their neighborhood and even what a neighbor- 
hood is. This exercise brings out this knowledge quickly 
and builds on it. 

One way to begin this lesson is for the teacher to ask 
the class to pretend that she is from outer space and 
that they are talking about a neighborhood. She doesn't 
know what a neighborhood is. How would they describe a 
neighborhood? What constitutes the boundary of a neigh- 
borhood? 



Students will oive definitions here {a place where lots 
of people live, etc.). The teacher could then ask how 
else could they tell her what a neighborhood is if she 
could not understand their language. 

Students will likely suggest drawing a map, and the teach- 
er could spend a few minutes talking about what things 

they might want to draw in their map. When they have 
begun drawing their maps of the neighborhood ask students 
to mark the buildings in the following way: 

Put an 0 on the things they like 

Put an X on the things they don't like 

It is important that from the student's maps the class 
create a permanent list of what's in the neighborhood. 

A typical list might look like this: 



liquor store 
dime store 
apartments 
fire station 
park 

hospital 



project houses 
grocery store 
super market 
movie theater 
school 

police station 
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These are some questions we can ask about this list: 

1. What do we like and what don't we liKe about 
our neighborhood? 

2. Is there anything missing in the list which is 
in our, neighborhood? 

3. What would we like in our neighborhood that is 
not there now? 

4. Are all neighborhoods alike? 

5. Describe some neighborhood which is different 
from ours? 

6. What kind of neighborhood would not have a super 
market etc.? 

7. What was the neighborhood in your old country 
like? 
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B. SURVEY AND MAPPING OF LAND USE ON LARGE OVERLAY 
MAP OF NEIGHBORHOOD AND ON SMALL MAPS OF NEIGH- 
BORHOOD 



Materials 




one large overlay map of neighborhood 
small maps of neighborhood for each child 

Suggested Plan of Activity 

Show the students the large map and let them point out 
some of the outstanding features on the map (the school, 
a large park, a nearby college, some project houses-- 
whatever is particularly notable in the neighborhood.) . 

If the students ask, there might also be some discussion 
about the shapes of the buildings. Then have each stu- 
dent locate his street and the building he lives in. 

Have each student color his house yellow. Introduce to 
them at this point the idea that all places where people 
live - housing - will be colored yellow on the map. 



1. Categorizing According to Land Use 

The teacher should introduce the category system for land 
use. This is an arbitrary categorizing and color symbol 
system which city planners use. Students will later have 
an opportunity to look at land use maps when they visit 
City or local planning offices. 

The teacher should use the students' list of buildings 
which was derived from their own maps. Depending on the 
past experience of the class with categorizing, the teach- 
er can take one of three approaches in introducing land 
use categorizing: 




1. List the buildings without any order and have 
students decide which ones are alike. The list 
might look like this: 



candy store 
shoe factory 
apartment 
school 

police station 



playground 

park 

project house 
fire station 



2. List the buildings in rows and ask students how 
the rows are alike and what we can name each row. 
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candy store apartments 

liquor store project houses 

dime store 

cleaners 

laundry 

gift shop 



church 
fire house 
post office 
gymnasium 



park 

playground 



factory 

warehouse 



3. Introduce the categories — stores, public build- 
ings, housing, parks, factories and have students 
think of buildings which will fit into each cate- 
gory. 

In any case the final list should look something like this: 



STORES HOUSING 



PUBLIC BUILDINGS PARK FACTORY 



candy store 


apartments 


church 


park 


shoe factory 


liquor store 


project houses 


school 


playground 


warehouse 


cleaners 




police station 






laundry 




post office 






bakery 




gymnasium 







The following colors and letter 
to these categories: 



Yellow H 

Red S 

Yellow with red line HS 

Blue P 

Purple F 

Green PK 



symbols should be assigned 



Housing 

Stores 

Apartment with store on 
first floor 
Public Buildings 
Factories , warehouses 
Parks 



The idea of a public building is sometimes difficult for 
a student to grasp. To explain this idea to students 
have them decide who is responsible for each building. 
This can be done during or immediately after the cate- 
gorizing. 



Soon they will see that all businesses can be owned by 
anybody — but that all public buildings are the respon- 
sibility of a particular part of the city, state or fed 
eral government. 

Responsibility of: 



O 



candy store 
liquor store 



anybody 

anybody 



laundry 
school 
post office 
fire house 



anybody 

New York City Board of Education 
United States Federal Government 
New York City Fire Department 



The worksheet on the next page can be used by students to 
practice the color and symbol legend. 
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This is the color and symbol legend we will use to mark our maps. 



H- Yellow house (apartment buildings) 

P- Blue public buildings 

S- Red stores 

HS-Yellow with red line apartment building with store on first floor 
PK-Green parks, playgrounds 

F“ Purple factories and warehouses 

P ’act ice the legend by putting the correct symbol and color on the 
following places. 

Color Letter Who is Responsible 

Fire house 

Hospital 

— il ' i l < .«•■&. .«i — ■ - -■ 1 

Apartment, house 

Park _ 

Shoe factory 

Cleaners 

Candy store 

Super market 

Post office 

School 

Project house - 

Apartment with 

drugstore on first 

floor 

Church 
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